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Polaris missile (in photo at left, above), completely encased in a steel jacket. The missile’s nose is protruding above its casing at right foreground.) 
arrives from the mainland in a staging barge. On the trip to the testing The coupled sections, somewhat resembling a miniature lighthouse, are 
area, the missile is carried in a special cradle, shown on the deck at right then lifted to the launching tube (photo at right). “Fishhook’s” cable 
foreground of missile. The crane (center photo) is carrying a loading jig, and instrumentation wires are attached to the Polaris before it is fired. 
a specially constructed mechanism of tube-like appearance, toward the After the test-firing is completed, the missile is returned to the U.S. 
waiting missile, where it will be coupled to the top of the missile casing. Naval Ordnance Test Station at China Lake, California, for further study. 


USING A GIANT CRANE, THE NAVY PUTS 


Polaris on a Yo-Yo. 


Testing personnel on barges can 
watch progress on TV set (above) 
as a diver makes last-minute 
check on the submerged launcher 
with its Polaris cargo. Launcher 
is pictured in right foreground of 
photo at right as it is submerged 
to a depth of 40 feet, and is guided 
to its precise underwater firing po- 
sition by haul-down cables. Bat- 
teries of TV cameras are installed 
on the launcher to present a “live” 
showing of the missile when it 
pops up through the water after 
leaving the launcher. Pop-up tests 
are held in the Pacific Ocean, at 
the San Clemente Island ranges. 


Copyright 1961, Ceco Publishing Company 








With a “Polaris Fishing Pole’—a huge floating 
crane—the Navy has devised an ingenious mis- 
sile-testing program that has accelerated the 
development of its Polaris missile, a devastat- 
ing nuclear weapon that can be fired into al- 
most any area of the world from specially built 
submarines. The big crane, known officially 
as “Operation Fishhook” because of the unusual 
- shape of its towering, 186-foot-high derrick, 
is also saving the Navy—and U.S. taxpayers— 
‘millions of dollars. “Fishhook” is a retriev- 
ing rig that suspends an advanced-test proto- 
type Polaris dummy in flight, preventing its 
destruction by fall-back into the ocean after 
it has been launched underwater in “pop-up” 
tests. (In the photo on this page, a Polaris 
roars up from the sea and is reeled in by the 

“Fishhook” retriever.) Without “Fishhook,” a 

new missile would have to be used in each test. 

Now, however, one test projectile can be used 

repeatedly. Cables are attached to the mis- 

sile before it is fired from underwater. When 
the Polaris is launched, “Fishhook,” whose en- 
gine operates on the hydraulic-ram-type piston 
principle, reels up the cable much as a huge 
fishing reel hauls in a fish. As the “pop-up” 
reaches its apex, the hydraulic flow is re- 
versed, and “Fishhook” decelerates as it follows 
the missile’s descent. Hydraulic braking stops 
the missile in mid-air, keeping it from crash- 
ing into the sea. Perfected Polaris missiles 
are already being used as “deterrents” to war. 

Last fall, the Navy launched the George Wash- 
ington, its first Polaris-equipped sub. Other 
Polaris subs will be patrolling the seaways of 
the world in the near future, or standing by 
in strategic areas to protect the free world. 
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Delicately embroidered bonnet of mull 
a thin, soft muslin) was popu- 
lar with fashionable American 
women in 1798, when hardships 
of Revolutionary War were over 
and the accent was on gayety. 


Natural-straw bonnet of the 1830s is 
trimmed with brown silk brocade 
and pale gold satin ribbon. The 
hat is a dressed-up version of 
the poke bonnet of earlier years. 


Back of wearer's neck was protected by this 
1840 natural straw, accented with a 
colorful back-apron and streamers of 
purple and black taffeta. Women often 
wore a shawl matching the back-apron. 
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A Century and a Ha 


Beekeepers, with their necessarily strange headgear, Black velvet afternoon hat of the lively “Gay Elaborate chapeau with puffy crown and 
gave the 1862 designer the inspiration for this Nineties” has a plaited brim faced with with regal colors accenting rich materials 
low-crown straw with lace trim. Bonnet shapes pale pink chiffon ruffles. The trimming was hit of the Easter parade in 1910, 
began to change noticeably at about that time. is satin ribbons and ostrich plumes. when fanciful fashions were the vogue. 








Dressy afternoon hat of plaited straw, whose wide brim was 
covered with beige Chantilly, and whose crown was heaped 
with pale pink roses—Texas size—was very smart in 1912. 


Tailored fashions of the “Roaring Twenties” 
are reflected in this velours cloche by 
Lemonnier, a_ then-famous _ milliner. 
Heavy make-up and very short hair were 
“musts” with this stylish 1925 model. 
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of Easter Bonnets 


If milady should wonder whether her high-fashion 
1961 Easter chapeau is prettier than the fashionable 





hats worn by her sisters of yesteryear, she needn’t 


wonder any longer. After studying the pictures of 

old-time hats on these pages, she may judge for her- 

self! But regardless of her decision, men have known 

this much about women’s hats for years: A woman’s 

hat is big or small. It is coy. It is flirtatious. It is chic. 

It has a high crown, a low crown—or no crown at all. 

And although they have been poking fun at women’s 

hats for centuries, men admit that a woman with a 

stylish hat gains their admiring glances—and, fre- 

quently, the envious looks of other women. The hats 

shown here are part of an exhibition called “150 

Years of Hats” that was recently held at the Brook- 

lyn Museum. It included the finest examples of high- 

fashion millinery for the period from 1798 to 1948. 
Navy blue straw with flower-covered snood 
gave the lady of fashion of 1937 the 
appearance of a walking garden. Famed 
designer Schiaparelli created this hat. 








SCAASI— 














House of Scaasi—today an im- 
portant center of the fashion 
world—is a handsome mansion 
on New York City’s West 56th 
Street. The turn-of-the-century 
town house. built by the fa- 
mous architect Stanford White, 
is where the young designer 
lives and works. He is pic- 
tured above in his office with 
sketches of clothes he is creat- 
ing fer a new collection. On 
the wall are paintings given 
to him by celebrity friends. 





is Star Is High On The Fashion Scene 


Canadian-born Arnold Scaasi was only 25 when he left his 
native land five years ago, after studying design in Montreal 
and Paris. to begin a career of custom designing in New York 
City’s highly competitive fashion industry. He opened a small 
showroom in the garment center and invited fashion experts 
to his first showing. Few came. but those who did were enthu- 
siastic. Here was a talented young designer who was original 
yet tasteful, daring yet sound. In the short years since, Scaasi 
has skyrocketed to fame. He has won half a dozen awards for 
his achievements in fashion design and has established an im- 
pressively growing business (he now has 20 employees) that 
has been expanded to include furs and jewelry designs as well 


as dresses, suits. coats and sportswear. He makes originals 


| 
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In his workroom, surrounded by dress 


forms, Scaasi prepares to cut a pattern 
for a gown, a task that requires meticu- 
lous care. Scaasi personally supervises 
the entire operation of his business, 
from the designer’s first sketch to the 
last detail of production and merchandis- 
ing: no item is too small for his attention. 


that are sold (at prices ranging from $195 upward) in 400 re- 
tail stores throughout the nation. In addition to this wholesale 
operation, he designs special clothes for a small group of 
favored clients—actresses, singers and other women in public 
life. One of the reasons Scaasi is successful is that he thinks 
of designing as fun, not work. While he attacks fashion design 
with an intense seriousness, there’s always a note of youth and 
gayety about his clothes. In every design there is a one-of-a- 
kind look, the look of a dress created individually for the 
woman who wears it, who will wear it for a long time to come. 
“I try to design pretty clothes to make a woman beautiful,” 
Scaasi says. “Fashion means little on its own. It must always 
define. enhance and compliment the wearer’s personality.” 


Beaded gown by Scaasi (it has 70,000 individual beads. weighs 40 pounds. is priced at $3,000) and long, flowing coat are worn by top model, 


eee 


Andra. 





In haying time in blueberry country, 
hay is hauled from the barns and 
spread on the fields—as much as a 
ton of hay per acre. Farmers’ signal 
that it’s time to spread hay is when 
the berry vines, raked clean of their 
fruit weeks earlier, are turned from 
green to deep red by autumn frosts. 


Blazing berry field is tended with elabo- 
rate precautions, to prevent the fire from 
spreading to nearby brush and woods, 
and to conform with the requirements 
of the fire marshal who issues burning 
permits. Members of burning crew carry 
portable water pumps strapped on their 
backs. and barrels of water are placed 
strategically around the fields. Farmers 
never start a burn until the weather is 
right, and once a fire is lit, they work 
rapidly (typical burn takes about two 
hours), hoping that wind will not change. 





IN MAINE, IT’S TIME FOR THE 


Blueberry 
Burn 


The smoke of field fires—cause for alarm in most 
sections of the country—is a sign of spring in areas 
of Maine where blueberries are a cash crop. Farmers 
start the fires for the purpose of burning old berry 
bushes from their fields. The burn is the “pruning 
tool” of the grower; burned plants produce healthier 
fruit buds that germinate during the summer months 
and burst into juicy berries the following year. (Only 
half of a field is burned each spring. so that farmers 
are assured of a yearly crop.) Blueberry growers in 
the mountainous country of Knox County (where 
these pictures were taken) prepare for the burn in 
the fall, after the harvest is in, by trimming the 
bushes and by spreading hay over the fields. Skilled 
burning crews move in in the spring, when the fields 
are partially dry. Two teams are needed to do the 
job; one group first burns off a 50-foot-wide lane at 
the far edge of the field, which is intended to serve as 
a firebreak; the other then sets fire to the field. Both 
teams are careful to work against the wind, so as to 
avoid any possibility of a fire blazing out of control. 


Building a firebreak, a burned-off strip of land that will 
halt spread of onrushing flames, a “fireman” sprays 
water from an “Indian” pump to prevent the blaze 
from jumping into another farmer's blueberry field. 


Farmer's reward is rich August 
harvest of berries, just right 
for canning and baking, that 
pickers scoop from vines with 
a made-in-Maine steel blue- 
berry rake. (Maine’s broad- 
minded Lisbon Falls Enter- 
prise recently reported that 
the first berry rake was prob- 
ably made by a Finn, not by 
a Yankee. This news was not 
well received in the commu- 
nity.) The pickers are usually 
teen-agers, who can make as 
much as $20 a day in the field. 














Reynolds drives a mountain road slowly, with his mule tagging along. The serviceman goes as far 
as he can by automobile before climbing into the saddle to ride to phones in the high country. 


HE KEEPS REMOTE TELEPHONE LINES OPEN BY 


Riding to Work on a Mule 


Lloyd Reynolds employs a most unusual mode of transportation when he checks remote 
emergency telephones in the mountains of Yosemite National Park for the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Reynolds, a phone serviceman who lives in Modesto, 
California, rides a mule on a rocky mountain trail (pictured at right) where the use of 
any other carrier would be next to impossible. Lloyd makes the trip into the high coun- 
try once a month, spending half a day in the saddle. The jogging leaves him a bit 
saddle-sore, but he says he doesn’t mind the discomfort. since he has the opportunity 


to stop and admire some of the most beautiful scenery in his state while riding to work. 


as 


Tools are stowed in “Pet's” saddlebags. Lloyd travels about 50,000 miles a year on his job, and 
while he prefers a car seat to a saddle, he thoroughly enjoys the brief brushes with nature. 


Spectacular sights like 594-foot-high Nevada Falls (at right) in Yo- 
semite National Park are commonplace along the mountain trail. 
One phone is located about 200 yards from the top of the falls. 





Checking a phone carefully, the serv- 
iceman is well aware of the im- 
portance of keeping the line in 
working order. FSevecel injured 
hikers have been rescued 
through its use; last year, for 
example, stretcher-bearers were 
summoned to out a Boy 
Scout who ek Sccken his ankle. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHEVROLET OWNERS SHOW 


The Most-Pictured Time of Day 


A recent survey by a picture-processing firm disclosed that create scenes of great beauty (similar to these settings, pic- 
more pictures are taken at sundown than at any other moment. — tured by Chevrolet owners). If you own a Chevy and have pic- 
There’s a good reason for this: It’s the only time of day that — tures, either black and white or color, that you'd like to see 


sunlight, atmosphere and clouds combine in the right blend to — published in FRIENDS Magazine, turn to page 31 for details. 


Gold-tinted foliage and a purple sky are mirrored in McCall's Lake near Longmont, Colorado, in this picture taken by Charles S. Motisher, Jr., of Denver. 


Shining through palm fronds, the setting sun lights up the beach Pine trees that reach the shoreline of a lake near Williams, 
at St. Petersburg. Florida, in a late-afternoon picture taken Arizona, were outlined by the late-day rays of the sun in 
by vacationist Charles F. Ulmer of Pennsauken, New Jersey. this photograph taken by Christy G. Turner II of Flagstaff. 
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Fiery sky and sun-etched clouds that stretch to the horizon were pho- Two-mile-high lake in the mining and winter sports region near Cli- 
tographed by Gordon N. Morgan, who stepped into the backyard max, Colorado, was pictured at sundown by Sam F. Holmes, Jr.. 
of his home in Independence, Missouri, to snap the picture. of Dallas, Texas, who was driving state highway 91 at the time. 


Resting cowboy and his horse were silhou- 
etted against a glowing evening sky 
when they were pictured on range coun- 
try near Riverton, Wyoming, the home 
town of photographer Marlin Bessey. 


Golden sea and sky at Subic Bay, a harbor on Luzon in the Philippine Islands that sheltered 
many ships of war during World War II, were recently photographed by Donald E. Kuechle 
of Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. Kuechle was serv in the U.S. Navy there at the time. 
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3. Corvair 500 4-Door Sedan 


Three thrifty ways to go wandering 


Well, who wouldn’t like to get away from it all in cars like Corvair? I. Monza —Wouldn’t you look dashing, 
driving a Monza Club Coupe with its 
handsome bucket-type front seats! 


: . Lakewood —Corvair’s rear-engined 
warmup, no antifreeze-buying blues, and lots of other ways your dealer station wagon gives you up to 68 cubic 
will tell you about.) What’s more, Corvair gives you your money’s feet of space, 10 of it under that lock- 
aa . , able bonnet. 
worth of riding comfort and handling ease. Make the first leg of vs 

racation tri saunt t Chaveslek side Yan © , 3. 500 4-Door Sedan— Nearly 12% more lug- 
your vacation trip a jaunt to your Chevrolet dealer’s. Bon voyage! gage space up front this year, but no 


... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. change in Corvair’s brisk handling. 


‘61 CHEVY CORVAIR 


Especially when it costs you so little. (Corvair’s not only priced "way 
down, every model keeps right on saving with quicker cold-start 





Hmm ... Mom makes this look so easy! 


It Takes Practice 2 
To Be A Lady cman ESuCy 


There’s so much to this business 


. ° ° Shucks! I should have 
of being a lady; a girl has so doubled the recipe. 


many things to do. But learning 


to be a lady isn’t all work. In 


fact, it’s almost like play! 


= 


Ah, gee. Tony. you're a 


. lot better swimmer than I am. 


Now that is a real cute play suit! 
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“Two if by sea.” Twin lights shining in church “To arms!” All the colonists had muskets and powder horns 
steeple in Boston signaled to watchers that ready, because English law required every man from 16 
route of British was across the river, not to 60 to be a member of the Crown militia. and all were 
by land (southward around Boston Neck). subject to draft for military service in time of danger. 


Bearded Revere carries a pistol in 
this drawing. which makes him 
look like an escaping highway- 
man instead of a patriot hero 
being fired upon by a Redcoat. 
As the romantic legend of Re- 
vere’s ride grew, detractors made 
efforts to “downgrade” his feat. 
Some debunkers said that he 
didn’t make the ride at all! Even 
before the night of April 18-19, 
1775 (the horse he rode was bor 
rowed from Deacon John Larkin. 
who lived in Charlestown), Paul 
Revere was a busy messenger for 
the rebel cause, riding hundreds 
of miles through the countryside 
to deliver vital messages. (Dur 
ing the Revolution he served the 
cause of freedom as an officer in 
the Massachusetts militia. After 
the war he returned to his trade 
of gold- and silversmithing—he 
was also a proficient copper en- 
graver—and became one of Bos 
ton’s prominent citizens, active in 
public affairs throughout his life.) 





ARTISTS’ VERSIONS OF THE MIDNIGHT RIDE MAKE ONE WONDER 


Many Men Were Paul Revere ? 


It was almost 90 years after the April night in 1775 when Paul Revere made his historic 
midnight ride that he won fame as the patriot hero of Henry W. Longfellow’s poem. 
(Paul Revere’s Ride was published in 1863, during the Civil War—a time when there 
was a demand for popular heroes.) As Longfellow wrote, “Hardly a man is now alive 
who remembers that famous day and year.” Thus, artists of the period drew freely on 
their imaginations to illustrate Revere’s exploit. They showed him dressed in a wide 
variety of coats and hats—even hatless—and most of them pictured him as a young man 
(an exception appears at the left). Actually, Paul Revere was 40 when he rode cross- 
country to alert the Massachusetts farmers and villagers that British troops were on the 
move. (The Revolutionary War had not yet begun, but there was increasing friction be- 
tween the colonists and the English government. On April 18, 1775, about 700 British 
soldiers stationed in Boston set out in secrecy by boat across the Charles River, to 
march to Lexington and Concord. Their aim was to arrest the rebel leaders Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, who were hiding in Lexington, and to destroy gunpowder 
and shot that the rebels had stored in Concord.) In his poem, Longfellow didn’t let 
historical accuracy interfere with the creation of a legend. For example, although it was 
Paul Revere who arranged for signal lanterns in the church steeple, he did not stand 
“on the opposite shore” when they appeared, but was still in Boston getting ready to 
ride; other patriots saw the lights. And while the poem relates that Revere carried the 
warning all the way to Concord, his ride, in fact, ended just beyond Lexington. where 
he was captured by a British patrol. Paul Revere did indeed deserve the posthumous 
fame (he died in 1818) that Longfellow’s stirring poem brought him, for he played a 
most active and adventurous role in the events of that historic night. However, there 
were other patriots working with him who have been almost forgotten: Billy Dawes. the 
young shoemaker who also rode from Boston to spread the alarm; Dr. Samuel Prescott, 
who joined Revere and Dawes at Lexington and who was the only one of the three to 
reach Concord; and Dr. Joseph Warren. the man who found out the British plans and 
sent the couriers on their way. (For other sidelights on Revere’s ride, turn the page.) 


(Continued) 
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“The British are coming!” Here, plowman seizes gun “A hurry of hoofs in a village street.” Revere prob- Militia sergeant on guard at house where Adams 


from wife who appears much more enthusiastic ably rode with more caution than this, to avoid and Hancock were staying barred Revere. 
than weeping womenfolk in scene at left, above. British patrols out looking for couriers like him. The family did not wish to be disturbed! 





PAUL REVERE’S RIDI 


Who hung the lanterns in the Old North 
Church? Truly a forgotten man of his- 
tory is 23-year-old Robert Newman, who 
climbed “by the wooden stairs, with 
stealthy tread, to the belfry-chamber over- 
head.” Paul Revere chose him for the task 
because he was the sexton and had the 
keys to Christ’s Church (later called Old 
North Church). As soon as Newman re- 
ceived word that the route of the British 
expedition was by water, he climbed in 
darkness to the highest window in the 
church steeple, where he lit and hung 
two lanterns, as prearranged, for watch- 
ers awaiting the signal across the river 


Historic Footnotes to a Kamous Ride 


When Longfellow wrote Paul Revere’s Ride, he mentioned _Revere’s gallop into legend. while a picturesque incident, 


a few other persons involved in the exploit, but failed to was in itself only 
of the most significant events in the forming of the United 


a footnote to history—a prelude to one 


name them. Artists’ drawings of two of those patriots are 


shown here. along with a version of Revere’s capture (also | States: The minutemen he roused in Lexington and Con- 


omitted by the poet). It should not be forgotten that Paul cord fired the shots that began the war for independence. 


“Jonathan, you must get up—the regulars are coming!” In Lexington, 
Jonathan Harrington’s mother roused him from sleep for the last 
time. He was one of the minutemen “who that day would be lying 
dead, pierced by a British musket-ball.” Shot in the chest, he dragged 
himself to the door of his house on Lexington common and died there 


Capture of Revere by British patrol was described by victim thus: “About 
halfway from Lexington to Concord . . . out started six officers, who 
seized my bridle, put their pistols to my breast, ordered me to dis- 
mount, which I did.” The gallant horse was seized and ridden into ob- 
livion by a British sergeant. Revere was released a short time later. 








RELIABILITY 


IS BUILT INTO YOUR CHEVROLET 


PARI BY PARI 











This is a genuine Chevrolet piston and connecting rod 
assembly. It must withstand temperatures as high 
as 4500° F. (hotter than many blast furnaces) and 
pressures of more than 700 pounds per square inch 
(a total of nearly 31% tons). Yet it must be manufac- 
tured to watchmaker standards of precision. Genuine 
Chevrolet parts reflect the vast resource of Chevrolet’s 
engineering and manufacturing skill—part of the 
reason why your Chevrolet delivers its astonishing 
smooth-powered agility. Good reason, too, why you 
should make it a point to use only genuine Chevrolet 
replacement parts whenever they’re needed. 


Genuine Chevrolet parts— 

made especially for Chev- (CM 

rolet—are available at your 

Chevrolet dealer's and lead- 

ing independent garages 

and service stations. Ask for 

them by name. ... Chevrolet GENUINE 
Division of General Motors, PARTS 

Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Details of destruction of a railroad tres- 
tle are explained to Stones by pro- 
duction manager Henry Spitz, who 
points out where structure will be 
weakened so that it will fall at cli- 
mactic moment in their new film, 
Ring of Fire. Most of the movie was 
shot in a forest in Oregon, where 
the Stones were given permission by 
conservation officials and a lumber 
firm to set fire to a forest and burn 


down an abandoned lumber camp. 


THESE MOVIE-MAKERS KNOW THAT 


If They Make A Mistake. 


theres No lomorrow 


In the last decade. films produced by Hollywood’s Andrew and Virginia Stone 
have become known to movie-goers for one outstanding quality—spine-ting- 
ling suspense created by starkly realistic dangers and disasters. The Stones 
achieve this by following a seemingly simple rule. They never film in a studio, 
Whether the script calls for the sinking of an ocean liner (as in The Last 
Voyage) or for setting a forest afire (as in their new movie, Ring of Fire, which 
is soon to be released by M-G-M). the Stones always insist on realism in 
their shooting—often with calculated danger to the entire movie crew. For 
example. actors making The Last Voyage (picture at top right. opposite page) 
rowed away from a sinking vessel just before it plunged beneath the waves. 
To get this realism. the Stones knew. of course. that if anything went wrong 
it would be impossible to raise the sunken vessel for a re-take. Every “dis- 
aster” is carefully planned in advance, however, to make certain that nothing 
does go wrong before the camera. Andrew. who has worked on almost every 
type of job in the industry in the last 30 years, serves in the multiple capacity 
of script writer, director and producer, as well as planner of the technical 
effects that have made his films famous. As his collaborator, his wife 
scouts locations, plans musical scores, supervises scripts and edits the film. 
Film rushes of blazing forest, shot especially 
for the Stones during an actual forest fire. 
are edited by Virginia for use in Ring of 
Fire. She works in a special editing room In new movie, Ring of Fire, residents of a doomed village find that only 
in her home. where she puts together final escape route is by train over a burning trestle. When the train stalls, 
version of each movie made bv the Stones they make their way on foot along the tracks. Trestle collapsed ac- 
cording to plan as last person escaped and scene was shot. By the 
time film was done, train, trestle, town, lumber mill and acres of forest 
were destroyed. Before leaving the area, movie-makers cleaned up 
debris of burned train and trestle at request of conservation authorities. 





Flight for life in recent Stone 
movie, Cry Terror, took stars Inger 
Stevens and James Mason on a 
chase through a subway tunnel. 
In the Stone tradition, this sus- 
pense drama about a crazed mur- 
derer and kidnapper was pictured 
on location in streets, buildings 
and subways of New York City. 


Death of a ship in The Last Voy- 
age was probably the most hair- 
raising spectacle ever filmed for 
a Stone moyje. They bought the 
retired ocean liner //e de France 
and sailed it to a deep-water har- 
bor in Japan, where the 44,356- 
ton vessel could be sunk when 
the script demanded. As the huge 
liner went to the bottom, Stone 
had but one opportunity to shoot 
the scenes of the rescue of 1,500 
passengers that script demanded. 




















five “ounces 
of prevention” 
to help make 
your driving safer! 


Safe driving is not only a matter of follow- 
ing the rules of the road—it also means 
taking full advantage of all the protective 
features available for your car. 

Besides the important standard features 
that make Chevrolet a leader in safety 
engineering, your Chevy dealer offers 
many extra “ounces of prevention” at 
moderate cost. In case you didn’t request 
them when you put in your new-car order, 
it’s still not too late to have them installed. 

There’s Chevy’s REAR WINDOW 
DEFROSTER, for instance, that clears 
away steam, ice and snow for better bad- 
weather visibility. REAR DOOR 
SAFETY LOCKS—the next best thing 
to a back seat baby sitter. The Chevrolet 
GUIDE-MATIC HEADLIGHT CON- 
TROL that automatically “remembers” 
to dim your bright lights when an on- 
coming car approaches. Low-cost OUT- 
SIDE REARVIEW MIRROR that lets 
you see the road behind at a glance. And 
the PUSH-BUTTON WINDSHIELD 
WASHER that banishes hazardous slush 
and mud and gives you clearer vision for 
safer driving. 

Every one of these Custom Features is an 
investment in safety that 
will pay dividends as long 


as you drive your Chevy. 


1. Rear Window Defroster. 2. Rear Door Safety 
Locks. 3. Guide-Matic Headlight Control. 4. 
Outside Rearview Mirror. 5. Push-Button Wind- 
shield Washer. 





Plantation Homes of Louisiana 


Photography by Carroll Seghers II 


\ link with the romantic pre-Civil War days of the South 


is found in Louisiana’s old plantation houses. One of the 


finest ante-bellum mansions existent today is Greenwood, 


near St. Francisville, built in the 1830s and now beau- 





tifully restored by a descendant of its original owner. (It 
is pictured here reflected in the artificial lake created by 
the builder of the house.) Other homes—some had a less- 
fortunate fate—are shown on the following four pages. 


(Continued) 
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PLANTATION HOMES OF LOUISIANA—continued 


Orange Grove, near Braithwaite, suggests the va- 
riety of architectural styles that Louisiana 
planters favored—Colonial, stately Greek Re- 
vival, wide-eaved West Indian, ornate Victo- 
rian Gothic. This house, a massive red brick 
building with high-pitched gabled roof and 
Tudor windows, was built in 1850 by an Eng- 
lishman in the style of houses in his home- 
land. For years the place seemed headed for 
ruin, but recently renovation has been started. 
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Ashland, near Geismar, built in 1841 in the style of a Greek temple, included 
a stable of blooded horses and a private racetrack on the estate. Owned 
by a prominent Confederate, the property was confiscated by Federal authori- 


Locust Grove, near St. Francisville, was the honeymoon house of Jefferson 
Davis and his first wife, the daughter of President Zachary Taylor. Dur- 
ing their stay here, both bride and groom contracted malaria. He recov- 
ered, but she died. During the Civil War the house was pillaged and 
partially destroyed; now, only the crumbling foundation ruins are left. 


ties during the Civil War, but some years later was returned to the family. 
Meanwhile, the house had been looted for its furnishings and decorations. 


Summerhouse at Rosebush plantation, near Waverly, 
now almost lost in a tangle of overgrown weeds, 
was one of many structures on the old estate. 
Plantation grounds were filled with all sorts of 
outbuildings, some decorative, others utilitarian. 














Homes knew days of glory 


The golden years of the great plantations in Louisiana were 
during the first half of the 19th century. In that period the 
banks of the meandering Lower Mississippi River and many 
of its bayous and tributaries were lined with estates of wealthy 
planters who had thousands of acres of fertile land producing 
cotton and sugar. Many of the planters built magnificent man- 
sions—palace-like in their size and design—and filled them 
with costly furnishings imported from Europe and the Far 
East. For those aristocratic plantation owners, the times were 
good and gracious. The big houses under spreading live oaks 
and magnolias were centers of social life. Families and 
friends. led by handsome young gallants and lovely ladies, 
gathered often for feasts and parties and filled the rooms with 
gayety. Each year seemed better, as ever-larger crops were 
loaded on the river steamboats for shipment to the great port 
of New Orleans. Suddenly it was all over. The Civil War that 
came in 1861 took away all the fine young men. It freed the 
slaves who kept the houses in order and worked the fields that 
paid for the luxury. It shut off the markets for the crops that 
kept the plantations prospering. A way of life was ended. Most 
of the big estates were broken up soon after the war. In a few 
years, many of the plantation houses were deserted, and time 
and nature worked their havoc. In recent years, some of those 
mansions have been saved. For others, rescue came too late. 











The Hermitage, near Darrow, dating from 1812, maintains a cer- 
tain dignity even though it now has an air of decay (note 
broken railings of the broad gallery). It is said that in this 
house General Andrew Jackson met with the pirate and 
smuggler Jean Lafhite to plan their strategy for the Battle of 
New Orleans in January 1815 (they defeated the British). 


San Francisco house, near Garyville. built in 1850 and 
now carefully restored to its ante-bellum glory. is a 
fine example of an extraordinary architectural fash 
ion—Steamboat Gothic—in which half a dozen styles 
were mixed. The result was intended to resemble the 
wedding-cake-like “floating palaces” that cruised the 
Mississippi River in the early 19th century. The house. 
of plastered brick, is a fascinating medley of deck- 
like galleries, grillwork, stairways, columns, cornices 
and railings and windows of assorted sizes and shapes 

and every surface is embellished with gingerbread 
carvings. The whole is crowned with a belvedere. a 
kind of widow’s walk on the roof, from which the estate 
and passing steamers on the river could be surveyed 











PLANTATION HOMES OF LOUISIA continued 


Mansions now showplaces 


While many of the old riverside plantation houses in Loui- 
siana gradually gave way to the ravages of time and 
weather, to end as crumbling debris lost in weeds, a few 
have been saved in recent years. Those pillared mansions, 
representing a leisurely and courtly society that vanished 
with the Civil War, have found rescue among people of the 
present day who have been willing to spend time, effort and 
money on the old places to re-create the glory of a bygone 
era in the South. Among the loveliest houses that have been 
restored are Evergreen and Oak Alley (pictured-on-these 
pages), Greenwood (page 25) and San Francisco (page 26). 
Some of these well-preserved ante-bellum houses—with in- 
teriors, decorations and furnishings matching the beauty 
of the exteriors—are open to the public, and they are well 
worth visiting. The proud reminders of Louisiana’s planta- 
tion past are as much a part of America’s history as the 
better-known Colonial buildings found in New England. 





Cemetery in the town of Donaldsonville, on the river about 
halfway between New Orleans and Baton Rouge, dates back 
150 years. Here is a reminder of the great names of the pros- 
perous plantation period—buried in a single tomb are five 
of the original owners of some of the finest Louisiana estates. 


Evergreen plantation house, near Edgard on the Mis- 
sissippi River, is one of the most handsome of Loui- 
siana’s old mansions. Built about 1840 in the Greek 
Revival style, the place was abandoned and in dis- 
repair for many years—until 1945, when a new owner 
completely restored the house to its original beauty, 
renovated most of the outbuildings and landscaped 
the estate with formal gardens, flower beds and stat- 
uary. A distinctive feature of the mansion’s exterior 
is its curving staircases, rising in a graceful swirl 
to the wide second-floor gallery. (Evergreen estate 
is now operated as a farm, ranch and country home.) 








Hickory Hill plantation, near Jackson, dates from 
about 1810. The original estate included several 
thousand acres, today has only 464. It is now the 
home of 87-year-old Mrs. Mabel Richardson, pic- 
tured above in front of the old, columned mansion. 
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Oak Alley, near Vacherie, named for the avenue of 
majestic oaks leading from the house to the river, 
is another fine ante-bellum (1836) mansion that 
has been restored info a showplace after suffer- 
ing many years of neglect, vandalism and decay. 
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Barnyard 
Buddies 


Ifa Welsh proverb—*Every bird knows its own 
mate” —is true. a duck on Harold Soiset’s farm 
near Charlotte, North Carolina, is certainly a 
crazy. mixed-up bird. Its best friend is a cow. 
The two pals eat together and swim together. 


and the duck performs duty as a fly-shooer. 
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HOBBIES 
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Carving wooden copies of famous paintings and 
pieces of his own design is the hobby of Jack G. Miller 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Each carving is produced 
from a single piece of wood, and he works as long as 
six months to a year on some of his pictures. He uses 
only hand tools—knife, file, chisel and a small drill. 


Crocheted animals made by Mrs. Charlotte M. Harper 
of San Bernardino, California, form a prize-winning 
collection. She has won blue ribbons at the State 
Fair in Sacramento and at the Los Angeles County 
Fair with her decorative pets. Some of the animals are 
now the favorite toys of her four granddaughters. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Robert J. Smith—Black Star. 4-5, Bob 
Smaliman. 6-7, Sid Kabel—Photography U.S.A. 
8-9, Kosti Ruohomaa—Black Star. 10-!1, Philip 
Foskett. 12-13, Robert J. Smith—Black Star. 17 
Marvin Koner—Black Star (top, left); Nolan 
Patterson—Black Star (top, right); Joe Clark 
(right, center); Carroll Seghers Il (bottom 
left); Arthur Shay (bottom, right). 18-19-20, 
Culver Service. 22, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 23, M-G-M 
Studios. 30, Bruce Roberts. 








After raising a family of eight children, Mrs. R. S. 
Ward of Stillwater, Oklahoma, turned to what had not 
always been a hobby—sewing for pleasure. Now she 
makes aprons as gifts for relatives, church groups 
and friends. She's made over 1,000 aprons during 
the last 15 years, doing most of the work by hand. 








The hat of natural straw 
crowned with artificial vio- 
lets atop the old-time manni- 
kin on the cover is typical of 
bonnets worn by ladies of 
fashion 75 years ago. The mod- 
ern mannikin wears a “Hat by 
Elizabeth.” a headdress of 
starched netting covered with 
lilies that is expected to be 
popular this Easter season. 
The cover photograph and pic- 
tures appearing in the Easter 
bonnet story on pages 4 and 5 
were taken by Bob Smallman. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


ind white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








**FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 


Published by Ceco Publishing Company 


Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director: 


J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor 





If you enjoy Friends, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 
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always ready to back the home team ! It takes teamwork to make a 


community the kind people like to live in. And no one knows it better than your Chevrolet dealer. That’s why he’s always 
ready to go to bat to help make the community more liveable. These activities may cover a wide range—everything 
from civic fund drives to driver training. This spring, for example, many Little League baseball teams across the country 
are taking the field under sponsorship of Chevrolet dealers. In backing a Little League team, a dealer realizes he is helping 
build better citizens by giving boys the opportunity to take part in clean competition. It’s for the same reason sess 
dealers sponsor Soap Box Derby races in scores of communities throughout the country each » 
Helping keep the wheels of the community turning smoothly is your Chevrolet dealer’s 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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» CHEVROLET 


summer. 





business in more ways than one... . 


BUILDING A BETTER COMMUNITY IS YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S BUSINESS 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout thé country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by thé Ceco Publishing Company. 
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